On the Margin of Moscow
little girl who twisted herself around and lay down on her back
on the floor, while balancing a glass of water; and a play in
which a boy and a girl went to sleep over a romantic phonograph
record and thought they were traveling to Italy, but were waked
up by their little comrades and recalled to the tasks of the day.
Then there were peasant songs, operatic selections, recitations
of Mayakovsky, and a whole series of those stamping and leap-
ing dances beginning with numbers in which one or two figured
and working up to a grand finale which I thought would break
the platform down.
The officers and men performed together and were only to be
distinguished from each other by the insignia on the officers'
collars. The Commander was a quiet, agreeable and youthful-
appearing little man, who, if it had not been for his uniform, his
military sunburn and his clean-shavedness, might have been
taken for an artist or a doctor. Certainly the Red Army is quite
unlike any other which has ever been seen in our time. Instead
of being the least intelligent, they are among the most intelli-
gent members of the community. They are given a special
education, because their role is not merely to defeat but also to
persuade the enemy, and they must understand their place in
history and the real reasons why wars are fought. They read a
special Red Army bulletin which gives them fuller information
about world affairs than can be derived from Izvestia or Pravda.
And they are the only democratic army in Europe.
During one of the intermissions, I talked to an American girl
who had been working for some months in Moscow. She had
been delighted by one of the songs which had been performed
with traditional dance figures in old-fashioned peasant cos-
tume. The attitude of the young Red Army men and women
in their impersonation of the village girls and swains had been
like that of American young people dressing up at an amateur
entertainment to sing "Jingle Bells" or aOh, Susannah!" But
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